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BATTING FOR BODE 


CoMMUNICATION, John Dewey has told us 
more than once, is the wonder of wonders. 
And he is right, is he not? In all biological 
history nothing is so extraordinary as the ap- 
pearance, after ages of evolutionary develop- 
ment, of creatures who can exchange thoughts 
and feelings with one another by talking and 
writing. 

The art remains unfortunately far from per- 
feet. Take for example Boyd H. Bode’s paper, 
“The Problem of Liberal Edueation.”? Mr. 
Bode can write, and I followed his argument 
with lively interest and was much impressed by 
what he said. It seemed to me most timely, 
extremely important, and thoroughly sound. 
John Pilley also read it, but his appraisal was 
quite different. He found it to be—if readers 
of ScHOoL AND Society will permit the expres- 
sion—plain lousy. 

Not that there is necessarily anything strange 
in the fact that two readers should disagree as 
to the significance and cogency of something 
they have read. That is natural enough. But 
it was not our disagreement which startled me 


1 This journal, June 24, 1944. 
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in reading Mr. Pilley’s article, “Professor Bode 
and Liberal Edueation.’”? The startling thing 
was that we seemed to have read two different 
articles when, obviously, we had read the same 
one. Of course the failure to understand what 
Mr. Bode was talking about may have been 
mine. I can only say that Mr. Pilley’s criticism 
appears to me completely to miss the point of 
Mr. Bode’s discussion and, in addition, seriously 
to misrepresent his views. Were Mr. Bode him- 
self just now in our country he would no doubt 
be heard from in reply. It happens that he is 
in Egypt on an educational mission. Therefore 
it cannot be improper, and the importance of 
the matter discussed makes it desirable, for 
someone to act as his substitute. 

Mr. Bode’s argument comes to something like 
this. As a by-product of the war effort, liberal 
education is in danger of abandonment in favor 
of “edueation by contract,” education supported 
by governmental subsidies, which may end in 
governmental control of curricula, as well as 
control of teaching personnel and other matters. 
This must not be allowed to happen. 


2 This journal, September 16, 1944. 
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Before undertaking to defend liberal eduea- 


tion, however, it is advisable to re-examine it 
There was a time when 


Mr. 


as an edueational ideal. 


it had a specific content and meaning. 30de 


SUVS: 


... In retrospect, the outstanding trait of this 
ideal is that it was built on a definite philosophy or 
Weltanschauung. It provided a basis for cer- 
tainty in a world of change, and it also supplied the 
exact materials for educating a man to be a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman. As a Christian, the edu- 
cated man acknowledged the supernatural origins of 


moral and spiritual standards. As a gentleman, he 


accepted the aristocrat’s distinction between cul- 
ture and vocation, 
But the intellectual and moral climate has 


radically changed since this conception of the 
liberally educated person took form. Scientific 
and technological advancement has fundamen- 
tally altered man’s outlook and has remade the 
world in which the educational equipment is to 
Indeed, today “all the basie concepts 
And 
the ideal in question has been unable to with- 
It has had to 


give way to innovating modifications. 


function. 
of our cultural tradition are under attack.” 


stand the inroads of these trends. 


Instead of facing this situation squarely and 
reconstructing liberal edueation to meet the new 
circumstances and the consequent new needs, we 
have made one compromising coneession after 
another, until our edueational system is in a 
state of confusion. This fact is “reflected in the 
practice of our colleges of liberal arts to permit 
all kinds of toward the A.B. 
We have tried to hold on and at the 


courses to count 
degree.” 
same time to let go. The point has been reached 
where nobody seems to be quite sure what lib- 
eral education means. 

Mr. Bode follows his analysis of this anomal- 
ous situation by suggesting a way out. Let us 
recognize, first of all, that the “two-worldism” 
upon which liberal education has heretofore 
relied is for better or for worse losing its author- 
They 


are accustomed to a world dominated by science 


ity for the young who are to be educated. 


and technology, and these imply “a totally dif- 
ferent and competing Weltanschauung or phi- 
losophy of life.” We 
notion that liberal edueation can be blueprinted 


have to surrender the 
in advance by scrutinizing an eternal realm of 
fixed values, and having taken this step, there 


is but one possibility open to us. Enrichment 
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of life must be sought through the progressiy; 
liberation of human intellectual and moral ¢a 
pacity “without reference to any superexperien- 
tial It has to be 
through the medium of social living and creative 


considerations.” achieved 
intelligence. 

The proposal is that we solve the problem by 
reconstructing liberal education in subject mat 
ter and procedures. The traditional distinction 
between culture and vocation has to be obliter- 
ated. “Cultural qualities,’ in Mr. Bode’s view, 
“are not inherent in any specific subject matter, 
but are conditioned on what is done with it.” 
The achievements of the past are to be drawn 
upon “not as models for imitation, but as re 
expression of our endlessly 

Emphasis is to be placed 
on present-day problems, and on the understand 


sourees for the. . 


varying experience.” 


ing of these problems “in terms of their origin 
Instead 


” 


and their significance for the future. 
of aiming to acquaint students with a set of 
eternal supermundane values, the end suggested 
is the encouragement and protection of diversity 
of interests in a continuously broadening base 
of common concerns and common purposes. 

It is along these and similar lines that Mr. 
Bode redefines liberal education in the hope of 
adjusting it to the conditions that have to be 
met. He contends that “education is liberal or 
cultural to the degree that subject matter is so 
handled as to foster awareness of an underlying 
outlook or philosophy of life,” and its oppor- 
tunities are open to every one, whatever his 
status or occupation. 

Now to what does Mr. Pilley object in this 
program? To just about everything—if a critic 
may properly be said to object to something he 

He had before him a 
So far as I can make out 
he refused to bite into it. He merely picked 
at it a little to make sure that it was not to his 
taste, then turned away and wrote out an edu- 
cational bill of fare to his liking, the items of 
which have high-sounding names but are woe- 


Some 


has searcely looked at. 
substantial argument. 


fully deficient in calories and vitamins. 
teachers may be able to get along on this starva- 
tion diet, but not socially responsive teachers 
who have a superstrenuous job laid out for them 
in the present state of the world. 

Consider Mr. Pilley’s criticism. He takes Mr. 
Bode to task for saying that nobody seems any 
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longer quite sure what liberal education means, 
and especially for charging the proponents of 
liberal education with rank dogmatism. In this 
portion of his criticism he hits below the belt, 
which we can only stop to deplore, since the 
available space had better be devoted to doctrine 
That there is un- 
certainty in educational circles about the mean- 
ing of liberal education is hardly debatable. On 
that question the weight of expressed opinion, 


and logie than to manners. 


even among the stanchest defenders of tradi- 
tion, seems to be decidedly with Mr. Bode. 
Mark Van Doren’s book, “Liberal Education,” 
is a recent example. As to the alleged charge 
of dogmatism, I have gone on the hunt for it 
through Mr. Bode’s article, but it must have 
slipped out of my copy. 

Perhaps the explanation is this. According 
to Mr. Pilley, Mr. Bode’s description of liberal 
education is “such as made it impossible to see 
how any but dogmatie obscurantists could ever 
But this is Mr. Pil- 
ley’s inference, and one man’s inference is not 
Mr. Bode 
He was analyzing an educational 


have any respect for it.” 


another man’s assertion. was not 
calling names. 
situation, looking into its historical antecedents 
He was dealing with a 


problem which will have to be mastered if pub- 


and possible outcomes. 


lie education is to exert an elevating influence on 
Had Mr. Pilley undertaken to 
engage Mr. Bode on this level, his criticism 
might have contributed to the illumination of 
Apparently he did not think it 
worth while. After all why should he? Feeling 
sure, as he did, that “in view of the great stature 
of the men who, from Plato on, have contributed 
to this tradition” the essentials of liberal eduea- 
tion have been determined forever, why should 
he pay any attention to a writer who tries to 
refashion the traditional conception because the 
cireumstaneces of life have changed? Why 
should one who has the eternal answer, come 
what may, bother about the nature of temporal 


American life. 


this problem. 


actualities ? 

Before Mr. Pilley stops he speaks out against 
what he takes to be an encouragement of moral 
irresponsibility and a surrender of human free- 
dom. “Though it is not possible,” he says, “to 
be very sure as to Professor Bode’s meaning, it 
would seem that, according to his view of moral- 
ity, there is no better and no worse; only 
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diversity. Common concerns and common pur- 
poses are to be encouraged because they are 
common regardless of whether they are good 
or bad.” And the critique ends on this note: “It 
is no wonder that, believing all this, Professor 
Bode should tell us that freedom is an empty 
concept.” 

The truth is that Mr. Bode nowhere tells us 
that freedom is an empty concept. He speaks 
of freedom in the abstract as an empty concept, 
and for the reason that the meaning of freedom 
derives from the philosophy which lies back of 
it, so that the important question is not whether 
you are for freedom or against it—everybody, 
as he says, is for freedom—but what kind of 
freedom it is you are for. Instead of denying 
the reality of freedom or minimizing its value, 
he is speaking on its behalf; he is endeavoring 
to win a larger place for it in human living. 
Mr. Pilley 
plainly there in the text and so gives the reader 


ignores the distinction which is 
a flagrantly false impression of what was said. 
How is this to be accounted for? Your guess is 
as good as mine. 

And does Mr. Pilley really believe that Mr. 
Bode subscribes to the moral nonsense he at 
tributes to him? I eannot think so. Yet there 
is the accusation, black on white. And there, 
For al- 


though everything Mr. Bode stands for is always 


too, is the refutation, black on white. 


to be interpreted in harmony with a thorough- 
going allegiance to science in spirit and method, 
he explicitly states in this paper, or else clearly 
implies, that education “is basically a moral 
issue,” that the only defensible social order is 
one which provides the amplest opportunity for 
every individual to “attain full spiritual sta- 
ture,” and that men must have “an adequate 
basis for moral and religious values.” The 
critic complains that he could not be certain 
what was meant. I regret to answer that I am 
not surprised. 
was not sufficiently interested to find out. 

In the more constructive portion of his reply, 
Mr. Pilley informs the reader “that amongst 


As in other places, so here, he 


those who have entered into an understanding 
of what the great philosophers of education have 
meant were are many agreements,” and he 
enumeraies five of the more important of these, 
saying that they “may be said to constitute the 


definition of liberal education.” He suggests 




















that Mr. Bode, in place of discussing the validity 
‘se arguments, sidesteps the issue by charg 
ing liberal educators with dogmatism. Very 


strange, once more. For I had supposed him 
to do exactly what he is accused of not having 


Krom the beginning to the end of his 


done. 

article the intellectual and moral principles 
underlying these “agreements’—fixed ends, 
faculty psychology, revelation, pure reason, 


transcendental ideals—are discussed, and the 
unacceptableness of “the whole foundation by 
which the historie ideal of liberal education is 
supported” is pointed out. It is against this 
background that 


are set forth. 


desirable educational reforms 


Let us conclude by examining the first of the 
“agreements,” as this appears in the 
of the The rest 
such a close family resemblance that it would 


so-called 


revealing light fourth. show 
be a waste of time to discuss them even if we 


had space to do so. Here it is: 


Among the more important is the agreement that 
liberal education consists in encouraging young 
people to think for themselves, not only about their 
material environment but also about themselves as 
free and responsible human beings. 


BMwemt@..s. 
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Who in the field of education would not in 
dorse this ideal? Certainly Mr. Bode is all for 
it. But 
interpretation which makes us divide. 


“agreement” number four gives it an 
After 
that, Mr. Pilley goes one way and Mr. Bode 


another. It reads as follows: 


Yet another important agreement is that stu 
dents’ advance in the art of thought, and with it, 
in the art of living, depends enormously upon their 
learning to enter into the thought expressed in the 
writings of those who have achieved the greatest 
human understanding. 


As we used to say in Milwaukee: “Now it 
first comes out.” To think for yourself is to 
think the thoughts of the traditionally great 
This is the significance of Mr. Pilley’s 
This is the at the 
bottom of everything he says. And it is ex- 
actly this type of attitude toward the past 
which Mr. Bode rejects. His paper presents 
some of his reasons for the rejection which, 
whether regarded as strong or weak, should at 
least be examined as presented. Some of us 
think as he does, that trying to win back an out 
grown past is a good way to lose a meaningful 


ones. 


whole contention. notion 


future. 





GEORGE F. ZOOK SPEAKS FOR THE 
ACE ON PEACETIME COMPULSORY 
MILITARY TRAINING 


A pueda for extended study and deliberation 
before committing the nation to a policy of 
compulsory peacetime military training has been 
Zook on behalf of the 
Education, “whieh com- 


voiced by George F., 


American Couneil on 
prises in its membership all the major organiza- 
tions in the field of education.” In connection 
with the question at issue, there is little doubt 
that Dr. Zook reflects the attitude of a large 
majority of the edueational workers of the 
country, especially toward a program that would 
be devoid of such broader educational features 
as President Roosevelt apparently had in mind 
in his earlier suggestion of a year of national 
service for all youth. 

Dr. Zook’s statement reads in part as follows: 


The American Council on Edueation ... has taken 


the position that a universal military training pro- 
gram ought not to be adopted until there can be 
much more information about and public discussion 
of the implications of such a program. To this end 
we have petitioned the President to consider the 
appointment of a national commission of represen- 
tative leaders from industry, agriculture, labor, the 
church, education, and the Congress to consider all 
pertinent matters relating to this exceedingly im- 
portant proposal. Among them is the relationship 
of the proposed program to other aspects of na- 
tional defense, to the educational system, and to the 
program of international peace through world 
organization. 

Moreover it seems clear that there is no reason 
for haste. Present legislation provides ample pro- 
tection until after the war when the men who are 
‘‘over there’’ and who will doubtless have definite 
ideas on this subject may also have ample oppor- 
tunity to express their opinion. Asa result of wide- 
spread popular discussion a much wiser and more 
lasting decision on this important matter can be 
secured. 
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A ROMAN CATHOLIC GROUP OPPOSES 
PEACETIME COMPULSORY 
TRAINING 

COMPULSORY peacetime military training is 
opposed by the Postwar World Committee of the 
Catholie 
according to a statement issued by the committee 
A report to The New York 
Times, December 14, quotes the committee as 


Association for International Peace, 


on December 13. 


follows: 


It is possible for an institution to be legitimate 
in theory yet in actual practice to be identified with 
a multitude of evils which counterbalance the good 
it is expected to produce. This is the case with 
conscription. 

Catholic moral teaching does not deny the right 
of the state to force its citizens to undergo military 
training for the legitimate defense of the country. 
But however legitimate in theory, conscription has 
been by the candid testimony of history part and 
parcel of the war-minded philosophy of power poli- 


tics that has produced two world wars. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
CONSIDERS POSTWAR 
PROBLEMS 


RECOMMENDATIONS that war veterans not be 
segregated from the regular student body and 
that dormitories for housing 1,600 additional 


“ 


students be constructed “as soon as possible” 
after the war, were contained in the report of 
the University of Kentucky’s Postwar Planning 
The report took 


the position that “at present it does not seem 


Committee, recently released. 


either necessary or feasible to segregate veterans 
from the other membership of the student body, 
either socially or for purposes of instruction. 
Ultimately, however, it might appear desirable 
to organize special classes for veterans.” 
Recalling that the Federal government has 
“venerously provided for the education of vet- 
erans ... by providing free tuition, books, and 
the their 


allowances of $50 a 


supplies at school of choice, and 


monthly month ($ 
month for those with dependents),” the report 
stated that, “in view of these benefits, the uni- 
versity does not feel obliged to furnish veter- 
ans free rooming facilities or special privileges 
not afforded the general student body. Many 
other students do not have adequate means for 
their education, and it would seem undesirable 


to handicap them further by giving preference 
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to those who have been already liberally pro 
vided for by the government.” 

In regard to the housing situation, the report 
said that 


in order to take care of the sudden large 


influx of students two new dormitories, one 
for men and one for women, each to house 300 stu 
dents, should be constructed as soon as possible. 


the 
housing of an additional 1,000 students should be 


Further construction of dormitories for 


undertaken as soon as funds are available. 


Especially interesting to the student of higher 
education is the position taken by the report 
regarding social fraternities and_ sororities. 
While praising these organizations for their 
contribution to “fellowship and congeniality,” 


the report pointed out that 


. Over against these benefits the committee is 
also aware of the severe criticism directed toward 
The 


and 


the system of fraternities and sororities. 
system tends to foster or perpetuate racial 
religious prejudices; it entails on the part of mem 
bers much loss of time that should be devoted to 
successful study; it frequently involves groups of 
students in financial difficulties; tends to engender 
snobbishness and a feeling of exclusiveness because 
of the relatively small number of students that can 
be accepted; it is expensive, with the result that few 
students of small means ean afford membership ; 
and it almost invariably creates on a university 
campus political rivalries based upon differences 
which should have no political significance. Fur- 
thermore, as a residence system, it tends to dis- 
courage a long-range plan of housing students in 
adequately furnished and properly supervised halls 


and dormitories. 


Members of the committee are: Leo M. Cham- 
berlain, university dean and registrar, chairman; 
Jesse E. Adams, professor of philosophy of edu 
cation; Paul P. Boyd, dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences; Dana G. Card, associate professor of 
agricultural economics; Louis Clifton, director 
of University Extension; Lehre L. Dantzler, pro- 
fessor of philology; Statie E. Erikson, professor 
of home economics; Alvin E. Evans, professor 
of law; Margaret I. John 
Kuiper, professor of philosophy; James ‘-W. 


King, librarian; 
Martin, professor of economics; H. Bruce Price, 
Morris 
Scherago, professor of bacteriology; Daniel V. 
Terrell, professor of civil engineering; 
W. S. Webb, professor of physics. 


professor of agricultural economies; 


and 
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GRANTS-IN-AID FOR STUDIES IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY AND 
CIVILIZATION 


THe Librarian of announced 
the establishment of the 


Grants-in-Aid for Studies in American History 


Congress has 
Library of Congress 


Civilization on the basis of a subvention 
the Rockefeller 
an Administrative Committee eom- 


chiet 


and 


from Foundation. Grants will 


he made by 
officers of the 


posed of the executive 


research councils: Ross G. Harrison, 


National 


executive director, Social Science Re- 


mayor 


chairman, Research Council; Robert 
T. Crane, 
earch Couneil; and Waldo G. Leland, director, 
Learned Societies. Dr. 


American Couneil of 


Leland will serve as chairman of the Adminis- 
trative Committee. 
The 


isted in its 


Administrative Committee will be as- 
work by an Advisory Committee 

Theodore C. 
of Minnesota; Julian P. Boyd, librarian, Prinee- 
ton University; Merle Curti, University of Wis- 
consin; Ralph Gabriel, Yale University; Harlow 


Con posed 2 ie Blegen, University 


Shapley, Harvard University; Richard Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania; and Allen Tate, the 
University of the South. 

The 


depository of American historical manuscripts, 


Library of Congress, as the principal 


and therefore as the chief eenter of American 
historical research, is in a position to Know of 
hodies of manuseript material requiring study 
and of areas in which historical research would 
be particularly helpful to it in the performance 
of its duties as the national library of the United 
State It was for this reason that the library 
Was requested by the Rockefeller Foundation to 
undertake the general sponsorship of the grants. 

The 


direct its a 


Administrative Committee has decided to 
ssistance primarily to studies dealing 
with American history of the past 75 or 100 
years and designed to increase the understand- 
ing by the American people of themselves and 
of their past. The committee will also confine 
its support to studies which may be expected 
to produce publications of interest to a large 
pubhe rather than the specialized or technical 
publications of necessarily limited circulation. 
Applicants for grants must be mature 
They must also be citizens or domi- 


A demon- 


scholars. 
ciled residents of the United States. 


strated competence in historieal investigation 
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and a demonstrated ability to write objective! 
and well will be required. | 
Awards will ordinarily be made twice a year, 
on the basis of applications received not late: 
than April 1 and October 1, respectively. Ap 
plications for the first awards will be receive: 
April 1, 1945. 
Address requests for application forms and 


until 


all other inquiries to the Librarian of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF CLARE- 
MONT COLLEGES 


Harvey S. Mupp, chairman of the Board of 
Fellows, the Associated Colleges of Claremont 
(Calif.), announced in November a “change of 
name and a reorganization of the Graduate 
School and co-ordinating institution at Clare- 
mont, formerly known as Claremont Colleges.” 
In a release sent to SCHOOL AND Society, Mr. 


Mudd said: 


While the corporate title is being changed to 


‘*Claremont College,’’ 


the educational program of 
the institution will be conducted in the name of the 
Sehool.’’ Under the 


plan, the presidents of Pomona College and of 


‘*Claremont Graduate new 
Seripps College, in addition to their duties in their 
respective institutions, are to serve alternately as 
head of the with the 
title of provost. 


Claremont Graduate School 


EK. Wilson Lyon, president, Pomona College, 
has been appointed the first provost. Dr. Lyon, 
in collaboration with Frederick Hard, president 
of Seripps College, will direct the graduate 
At the 
end of this term, he will be succeeded by Dr. 
Hard. 

Mr. Mudd, in announcing the appointment of 
Robert J. Bernard as director of the reorganized 


institution, said: 


program for a period of three years. 


This plan, which consolidates educational leader- 
ship in Claremont, is analogous to English univer- 
sity practice in which the heads of the colleges 
rotate in the administrative headship of the uni- 
versity. 

The development in Claremont of a group of 
associated, independent colleges, sharing aca- 
demie privileges and large central facilities, is 
believed to be “unique in collegiate organization 
in the United States.” 
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“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” COMPLETES 
ITS 60TH VOLUME 


WITH 


completes not only its 60th volume but the most 


this number, ScHooL AND Society 
prosperous biennium in its history, which now 
covers nearly 30 years. The number of indi- 
vidual member-subseribers has increased stead 
ily, and the library subscriptions, which fell off 
slightly during the first two years of the war, 
are rapidly recovering their losses. 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York pur- 
1939 from its 


founder, the late J. MeKeen Cattell, and spon- 


chased ScHOOL AND SOCIETY in 


sored the organization of a non-profit society 
The 


justification for expending trust funds for such 


to take over the ownership of the journal. 


a purpose was the importance of continuing a 
publication that had become, in a unique way, 
an “institution” of American edueation. It 
had never been a source of financial profit to 
its founder, and for two years prior to its 
purchase it had not met the costs of printing 
and distribution. It was, however, meeting 
a real and significant educational need. 

It was the obvious intent of the Carnegie 
Corporation that the journal should continue 
to meet this 


the consistent policy of the Trustees and of the 


need. It has consequently been 
editor to make no radical changes in the char- 
acter of the journal. From the outset, its sup- 
port, in so far as individual subscriptions are 
coneerned, has 
workers in higher education and persons of 


come predominantly from 


similar attainments and interests in other fields. 
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This clientele is now coming to include an in- 
creasing number of laymen interested in educa- 
this 
prominent industrial executive sent a request for 


tion. Early in month, for example, a 
50 individual membership-subscriptions to be 
distributed among leaders in his field beeause, 
as he said, the contents of the journal have a 
vital significance, not only to the professional 
worker, but to educated citizens in general. 
The 


as of September 1, 1944, was as follows: 


distribution of our member-subseribers 


Workers in higher education 72 per cent 
In colleges and universities 42 per cent 
In teachers colleges 8 per cent 
In junior colleges 2 per cent 
Miscellaneous (nursing, li- 
brary-service, engineering 
education ) 

Workers in public and private schools, 
(chiefly superintendents, head mas 
ters, and researeh workers) 

Laymen 


20 per cent 


26 per cent 
2 per cent 
Plans are under consideration for enlarging 
the journal, a step that can be taken without 
increasing to any considerable extent the amount 
of paper used. While the financial condition 
of the Society warrants this at the present time, 
the plans will be held in abeyance pending 
further war developments which may possibly 
affect the situation in the higher institutions. 
In the meantime, the present policies of the 
journal will be continued, unless the member- 
subscribers, who own the publication, decree 
otherwise. Suggestions, comments, and eriti- 
cisms from our member-subscribers and other 


W. C. B. 


readers are always welcome. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE VERY REVEREND FREDERICK CLEMENT 
Fouey, O.P., assistant dean, Providence (R. I.) 
College, sueceeded the late Very Reverend John 
J. Dillon, O.P., in the presidency, December 21. 
The death of Father Dillon was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, December 9. 


HERBERT LINCOLN SPENCER, president, Penn- 
sylvania College for Women (Pittsburgh), has 
been elected president, Bucknell University 
(Lewisburg, Pa.), to sueceed Arnaud C. Marts, 





whose resignation was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 16. Dr. Spencer will take 


office in June, 1945. 


C. H. Coe College (Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa), has been named acting president 
A. Ander- 


Dr. Anderson’s 


GEIGER, dean, 
to serve until a successor to Charles 
son, president, can be elected. 
resignation was reported in these columns, No- 


vember 18. 


Lyte R. Dawson, professor of chemistry, 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute (Ruston), who 
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has been on leave for more than a year to super- 
vise a group of chemists in war-research work 
in the metallurgical laboratory of the University 
ot Chieago, has been appointed head of the de- 
partment of chemistry, University of Kentucky, 
and will assume his new duties, January 1. Dr. 
Dawson succeeds Laurence L. Quill, whose ap- 
pointment as head of the department of chem- 
istry, Michigan State College of 


Applied Science (East Lansing), was reported 


Agriculture and 


) 


In SCHOOL AND Society, November 25. 


THe following have been an- 
nounced by Louisiana State University: to pro- 
Efferson, Clifford L. 
Mondart, A. H. Groth, Irvin L. Forbes, E. M. 
West, W yatt A. Pickens, Marion B. Smith, 
Taintor Parkinson, and Mildred P. Harrington; 
to associate professorships, Roy L. Mayhew, 
Conrad <A. Albrizio, Winifred H. Mills, T. 
Harry Williams, Houston T. George 
H. Lowery, Fred George Brazda, and Wex Ma- 


promotions 


fessorships, J. Norman 


Karnes, 


lone; to assistant professorships, Clayton G. 
Mainous, Armin Scheler, Harriet R. Idol, Mrs. 
Will C. Daniels, and Ilda B. Schriefer. 


Sylvia J. 


Interim 
appointments are those of Polites, 
instructor in home economies, to serve during 
the leave of absenee of Dorothy Seott Mosch- 
ette; Charles F’. Simmons, associate agronomist ; 
and Ellen Weathersby, assistant professor of 


vocational-home-eeonomies edueation. 


JAMES DE LA FUENTE, violinist, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of 
way, Ark.) under a grant by the Juilliard School 
of Music, New York City. 


named director of the newly organized Arkansas 


Hendrix College (Con- 
He has also been 
State Symphony Orchestra. In the interest of 
providing “great musie for eollege campuses,” 
the Association of Ameriean Colleges is spon- 


soring a concert tour for Mr. de la Fuente. 


CHARLES I. KETTERING, head of the researeh 
laboratories of the General Motors Corporation, 
was elected president, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, December 19, to 
sueceed Anton J. Carlson, physiologist, the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY is indebted to Erna Fer- 
gusson, director, Division of Edueation, Office 
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of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
for the following item: George H. Parkes, di- 
rector, Williamsport (Pa.) Technical Institute, 
on leave, is going to Panama as a representative 
of the Inter-American Educational Foundation, 
to confer with the United States Embassy and 
the Panamanian government on the construction 
of a vocational school in that country; Halfden 
Gregersen, of the foundation, Edwin R. Embree, 
president, the Julius Rosenwald Fund, Fred 
Wale, and Charles S. Johnson, director of social 
sciences, Fisk University, will go to Haiti at the 
invitation of the foundation, to consult with the 
Haitian Minister of Edueation, Maurice Dar- 
tigue, and Max Bound, chief of the foundation’s 
field group, on plans for a long-term program 
of education; Arthur F. Zimmerman, dean, 
Graduate School, Colorado State College of 
Edueation (Greeley), on leave, has left for Chile 
to serve as a special representative of the foun- 
dation, to work with the cultural attache to the 
U. S. Embassy and with the Minister of Edu- 


eation. 


APPOINTMENTS as state co-ordinator of adult 
education for the biennium 194446 have been 
reported as follows: Kentucky, Frederick W. 
Stamm, director of adult education, University 
of Louisville; Maryland, Thomas Van Sant, di- 
rector of adult education of the public schools 
of Baltimore; Pennsylvania, Hugh Pyle, of the 
Pennsylvania State College; Virginia, Fred 
Wygal, director of adult education, state de- 
partment of public instruction; Illinois, H. M. 
Hamlin, professor of agricultural education, 
University of Illinois; Indiana, Robert E. Cava- 
naugh, director, Extension Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Kansas, W. T. Markham, supervisor, 
vocational information and guidance, state board 
for vocational education; Michigan, Fred K. 
Eshleman, director of adult education, Dearborn 
Board of Education; Minnesota, Roy H. Tep- 
pen, supervisor of adult education, Duluth; 
Missouri, Willis H. Reals, acting dean, Uni- 
versity College, Washington University (St. 
Louis); Montana, Walter A. Anderson, dean, 
School of Edueation, University of Montana; 
Washington, Oliver W. Nelson, supervisor of 
education for handicapped children, state de- 
partment of public instruction. 
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THE following officers of the Writers’ Confer- 
ence have been elected for the year 1945: Mrs. 
Leon J. Willien, chairman of The Writers, a 
literary organization of the Women’s Club of 
Evanston (Ill.), president; R. E. Wolseley, as- 
sistant professor, Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. A. H. Hilsabeck, past president, Friends 
of Literature, second vice-president; Mrs. James 
Mrs. Frank 


The conference, which is 


Haynes, recording secretary; 
Schieble, treasurer. 
sponsored by the Medill School in co-operation 
with 23 groups in the Chicago area, will hold 
its sixth annual meeting at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in July. 


DonaLp C. Carr, former dean, Oceanside- 
Carlsbad (Calif.) Junior College, 
named “district superintendent in charge of 


both the high school and the junior college.” 


has been 


LAURA ENDERSBE, deputy superintendent of 
schools, Ransom County (N. D.), has sueceeded 
Katherine Watts in the superintendency. 


VERNON E. ANDERSON, since 1942 state super- 
visor of junior colleges for Washington, has 
been appointed director of curriculum for the 
publie schools of Portland, Ore. 


Howarp A. LANE, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, has been ap- 
pointed specialist in juvenile problems with the 
Detroit Police The department 
has undertaken a study of sociological condi- 
tions that help to create juvenile delinquency 
“and to bring its pressure to bear where plan- 


Department. 


ning might result in fewer delinquents being 
spawned.” Dr. Lane will also serve as a mem- 
ber of “the co-operating faculty of Wayne Uni- 
versity.” SCHOOL AND SOCIETY is indebted to 
Earl C. Kelley, professor of secondary educa- 
tion, Wayne University, for this item. 


GrorGE A. TALBERT, professor of physiology 
and pharmacology, the University of North 
Dakota, has been retired. 

JANIE M. STOCKING, superintendent of schools, 


Santa Cruz County (Calif.), has resigned be- 
cause of ill health. 


GroRGE ParMLy Day, founder and for thirty- 
six years director of the Yale University Press, 
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will retire from his administrative post, Decem- 
ber 31, but will continue as chairman of the 
governing board. Charles Seymour, president 
of the university, in commenting on Mr. Day’s 
retirement, said: “The Yale University Press 
owes its inception, its continuance, and its pres- 
ent position in the publishing field to George 
Parmly Day. The university is deeply indebted 
to Mr. Day for his success in carrying on the 
press for so many years, for assuming almost 
single handed the burden of its finaneing, and 
finally for his gift of the entire stock of the 
Edgar §S. Furniss, 
dean, Graduate School, will sueceed Mr. Day as 
Norman V. 


the press, will become managing director; and 


press to the university.” 


director; Donaldson, secretary of 


Kugene A. Davidson will continue as editor. 


Recent Deaths 


WILLIAM Davip Gipps, former president, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, died, December 6, 
at the age of seventy-five years, according to a 
report received by ScHoon AND Society, Decem- 
ber 21. Mr. Gibbs became president in 1903, 
when the university was known as the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanie Arts, and held the post until 1912, when 
he resigned to enter the real-estate field. Prior 
to his presidency of the university, he had served 
in the U. S. Department of Agriculture, at the 
Ohio State University, and as director of the 
Experiment Station of the University of Texas. 


Sipney Fawcerr Partison, professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Arizona, died, December 16, 
at the age of sixty-seven years. Professor Pat 
tison had served as instructor in English and 
professor (1899-1909), University of Colorado; 
professor of education (1909-12), Acadia Uni- 
versity (Wolfville, N. 8.) ; instructor in English 
(1912-14), University of Utah; assistant pro- 
fessor of English (1914-18), University of Min- 
nesota; and in the professorship at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona since 1918. 


CHARLES FELTON Scott, professor emeritus 
of electrical engineering, Yale University, died, 
December 17. Dr. Seott, who was eighty years 
old at the time of his death, had served the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
(1888-1904) and as consulting engineer (1904 
11) before going to the university in the latter 
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vear as professor of electrical engineering. 


(1933), he had been work- 


ing on the standardization of requirements for 


Since his retirement 


envineering licenses. 


Pau Martyn LINCOLN, professor emeritus, 


School of Electrical Engineering, Cornell Un- 
versity, died, December 20, at the age of sey 
Lincoln, who had served 
1922), be- 


came director of the School of Electrieal Engi- 


enty-four years. Dr. 


with several engineering firms (1892 
neering in the latter year and remained in this 
post until he was retired in 1937 with the title, 


Professor Emeritus. 


WanG Po-cuun, president, Great China Uni- 
versity, died in Chungking, December 20, at the 
age of fifty years, according to a radio report 
received by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission and reported in The New York Times, 
December 22. 
Coming Events 

THE 
hold its annual meeting at the Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantie City (N. J), January 10-12. The 
speakers scheduled include General George C. 
Marshall; General Frank T. Hines; Isaiah Bow- 


man, president, the Johns Hopkins University; 


Association of American Colleges will 


Walter Kotschnig, of the State Department; 
Helen D. Bragdon, president, Lake Erie Col- 
leve (Painesville, Ohio); Edward B. Bunn, 


president, Loyola College (Baltimore) ; and 
Cloyd H. Marvin, president, the George Wash- 


ington University, Washington, D. C. 


Two regional eonferences of the American 
Edueation Fellowship (formerly the PEA) are 
New 
York Regional Conference, February 2-3, Hotel 
New Yorker; and the Chicago Regional Confer- 


ence, February 23-24, Hotel Sherman. 


scheduled for February as follows; the 


Tue 25th annual meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges will be held at 
the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, February 21-23. 


Other Items 
Tue U. 
that “14 new motion pictures to aid in the train- 


S. Office of Edueation has announced 
ing of war-production workers in vocational 
schools and war industries” are ready for dis- 


tribution. The films cover such subjects as air- 
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craft maintenance, pipefitting, welding, and en. 
gineering. These bring the titles available to 
191. The filmstrips, which sell for $1.00 each, 
may be obtained at Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York City. 
16-mm.-edueational | fil 


They may also be 
rented “from many 
Schools 


Instructor’s manuals are furnished with 


libraries.” receive a 10-per-cent dis 
count. 


out charge to users of the films. 


THE fourth annual Science Talent Search ot 
Westinghouse Electrie and Manufacturing Com 
pany is being conducted at present in high- 
school graduating classes throughout the coun 
try. Qualifying examinations were held, De- 


cember 1-27. 


Contestants must submit a 1,000 
word essay on the topic, “My Scientific Proj- 
ect.” The film 


which tells the story of the annual search is 


“Scientists for Tomorrow,” 
available for showing in high schools and before 
other school and eivie groups. The film may be 
had without charge by writing to the Motion 
Picture and Speakers Bureau, Westinghouse 
Electrie Manufacturing 306 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh. 


and Company, 


PHILLIPINE HANNAK, Viennese sociologist, is 
guest scholar for the current semester at Wilson 
College (Chambersburg, Pa.) under the Guest 
Scholar Fund “set up by the Wilson faculty and 
staff to bring to the eampus and orient in Ameri- 
can academic ways European scholars who have 
been forced to give up their careers in their 
native countries.” Since her arrival in the 
United States in 1940, Dr. Hannak has carried 
on research in press law and sociology at Colum- 
bia University, the New York Publie Library, 
the Library of the Bar Association of New 
York City, and the Library of Congress. 


On December 1, the sales and accounting 
departments of Eneyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Ine., were moved to 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chieago 20. The move has been made in an 
effort to provide better service for clients be- 
eause of the more central location of the city 
and beeause of proximity to the parent com- 
pany, Encyclopaedia Britannica. The research 
and production departments, under the direction 
of V. C. Arnspiger, will remain at their present 
address, 1841 Broadway, New York 23. 


RicHArRD DE RocHEMONT, producer of films 
for the Mareh of Time, has announced a new 
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edition, known as the “Forum Edition,” that 
has been especially edited for use in schools and 
colleges. The strips—each 16 mm.—run from 
12 to 15 minutes and may be obtained on either 
a “subseription” or an “individual-rental” basis. 
The series of eight films may be rented at a sub- 
scription price of $20, or individual films may 
be rented at $3.00 each. 
containing suggested study questions and a 


A diseussion outline, 


bibliography on each subject, “will be sent to 
subscribers of the March of Time Forum Edi- 
tion two weeks in advance of their play date.” 

THE Childhood Edueation 


announced in November that “for the second 
year, Patty Smith Hill, professor emeritus of 


Association for 


education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, has presented the sum of $2,500 to be used 
for projects in the field of early childhood edu- 
cation and welfare.” This sum, as well as the 
gift last year, is from a fund presented to Miss 
Hill in honor of her fortieth anniversary of 
service in education by her former students, 
colleagues, and friends. 


Marion 8. McDowELL, associate professor of 
home economies, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, speaking before a group of students, 
December 1, decried the modern tendency to 
permit growing children unlimited freedom. 
While she opposes the “old Victorian method of 
dictatorial discipline,” she believes “that a few 
well-chosen and sensible regulations develop in 
Although she 


advocates the explanation by parents for their 


children a feeling of security.” 


decisions, she pointed out that adults need not 
feel obligated to explain their requests to young 
children. “Permitting a child to make all of 
his own decisions without benefit of adult ecoun- 
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sel,” she stated, “will frequently cause him to 


become selfish and self-centered.” 


Six American universities have been chosen 
by the Chinese government in which that gov- 
ernment ‘will establish Chinese-culture scholar 


ships earrying a $1,500 annual stipend.” Five 
scholarships will be established in each of the 
universities. They were proposed by the Chi- 
nese Ministry of Edueation for the purpose of 
promoting and strengthening the cultural rela- 
The 


grants will be made to “all students, except those 


tions between China and the United States. 


of Chinese nationality, who have shown merit 
in at least one year’s study in Chinese history, 
language, literature, art, geography, or social 
sciences, or have contributed meritorious writ 
The 


sities chosen are Harvard, Columbia, Michigan, 


ings on any of these subjects.” univer 


Yale, California, and Chieago. 


A PposTWAR program for the Publie Library 
of the District of Columbia, up to and ineluding 
the year 1951, has been prepared for the district 
commissioners, by Clara W. Herbert, librarian. 
The program is divided into two parts: service 
and capital improvements. The requirements 
for the future development of service include: 
work with adults (increase in the present corps 
of special advisers, use of new tools of learning, 
provision of additional field workers, one to 
work especially with Negro groups) ; work with 
young people (a specially qualified adviser at 
each branch) ; work with children (expansion of 
service to the handicapped); book funds (in- 
ALA 


capita); and administration (provision for in 


crease to the standard of 25 cents per 


service training for staff and for administrative 
research and planning). 


Shorter Papers... 





A PLAN FOR ENLISTING MORE MEN 
IN THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL SERVICE 
For the purpose of attacking the problem of 

the imbalance of the sexes of teachers in the 

publie schools and of its retarding social and 
psychological influences on children and youth, 
leaders among the school boards of the suburban 

Chicago area have set up this plan: 


1. A commission to study and implement findings. 


2. Co-operation with those of the area operating 
sill of Rights’’ 


to ascertain returning veterans who would be in 


the educational phases of the ‘‘G. I. 


terested in going into the profession of education 
permanently. , 

3. Exploration of a possible composite salary 
level for men apprentices who, while training under 
the Federal law, could give part time to teaching. 
The $50.00 
$75.00 for married men under the Federal training 


per month for unmarried men and 
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law, combined with similar or greater salaries for 
apprentices from school boards, might be enough 
to attract men to the work. 

1. A survey of the schools which would weleome 
veteran-trainees as apprentices so as to establish a 
possible ‘pool’’ of positions to be filled from a 


potential ‘‘pool’’ of men apprentices in the subur 


ban area. 


Action to this general effect was taken Octo 
ber 9 by the executive committee of Tri County 
School Boards, which is the division of the Illi- 
nois Association of School Boards serving about 
500 boards in the metropolitan suburban area. 
Test checks were made by professional advisers 
toward ascertaining present conditions, and it 
was found that 
trainees who had previously never thought of 


a fair percentage of present 


going into edueation were definitely interested. 

Discussion preceding the action of the boards 
placed the whole emphasis on the social and 
psychological aspects of wholly feminine teach- 


ing. The question did not involve which sex 


Mook@ «.. . 
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might do a better job or discriminations in pay. 
The chief drawbacks which the associated school 
boards see ahead of them are the generally low 
level of salaries and the very general attitude 
of the public, which seems to hold that it is the 
natural thing for women to run the teaching of 
the country. As the plan has been evolved, 
there is fair likelihood that it may expand well 
beyond the suburban group. The idea was taken 
to Vernon L. Nickell, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, for more formalized aid. In 
order to locate vacancies in teaching positions 
which could best be filled by men, he sent out a 
letter to all school administrators asking for 
co-operation on supplying information. He 
pointed out two significant duties; one was to 
aid returning veterans to employment; the other, 
to correct the present situation so badly out of 
balance. 
able degree on responses to this official inquiry. 
HERBERT B. MULForD 


Further action hinges to a consider- 


WILMETTE, ILL. 





“ A HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA FOR 
SCHOOLS” 

A History of Latin America for Schools. By 
INMAN and C. E. CASTANEDA. 
xili+442 pp. New York: The Maemillan 
1944. $2.20. 

IN presenting a readable and useful volume 
for students, “A History of Latin America for 


SAMUEL Guy 


Company. 


Schools,” Samuel Guy Inman and C. E. Casta- 
neda try to show that the study of Latin-Amer- 
ican history and culture will bring a new appre- 
ciation of our southern neighbors and a desire to 
develop further mutual understanding between 
the Americas. In this they have, in the opinion 
of the present reviewer, been highly successful. 

This text is a of the 
Latin-American republies, of their cultural and 


well-rounded account 


social characteristics and economic conditions. 
It falls into four excellently devised categories 
which serve as a guide to the reader. Each part 
is followed by carefully prepared discussion 
topics, map exercises, reading lists, and sug- 
gested projects and problems. An epilogue en- 
titled *The Unity of a Continent,” an appendix, 


and an index complete the book. 





The first part, “Preview of a Continent,” deals 
with the inhabitants of Latin America and their 
land. <A diseussion of the racial background 
answers the question as to what kind of people 
the Latin Americans are. <A study of conti- 
nental geography and geopolitics shows how 
the Latin Americans resemble, and how they 
differ from, the people of the United States. 
Included in the first part is a consideration of 
transportation and social progress south of the 
Rio Grande. 

Approaching the subject from the historical 
standpoint, Part II, “The Background of a Con- 
tinent,” describes the original Americans, 7.¢., 
the Mayas, the Aztecs, and the Ineas. It ac- 
counts for conditions in Brazilian, Spanish, and 
English colonial life. In the North much debate 
and freedom of speech resulted from many 
political parties and religious creeds. In the 
Southern Hemisphere, advanced learning, litera- 
ture, architecture, and educational institutions 
were the work of a unified church and state. 
The authors show conclusively that in spite of a 
general similarity of experience each Latin- 
American nation has had its own peculiar his- 
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tory and its own great leaders. Possessed of a 
characteristic individuality, each in its own way 
has established an independent republic and has 
made, and is making, a struggle for democracy. 
In the “International Life of a Continent,” 
the authors present a reliable picture of inter- 
national problems, political, economic, and eul- 
They 
offer a fair presentation of their relations with 
the United States and with the rest of the world. 


tural, of the other American republics. 


An excellent review of inter-American relations 


and efforts toward hemispheric solidarity is 
given. It is noted that, while the first efforts 


toward co-operation were made by the southern 
republics and while the Pan-American move- 
ment was led by Latin Americans for the first 
fifty years, for the next half century it was 
dominated by the United States. 

Especially commendable is the last part, “The 
Expression of a Continent,” which discusses 
the outstanding cultural achievements of the 
Latin Americans. Although the Office of the 


Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and the 
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United 
States Department of State have made travel 


Division of Cultural Relations of the 


grants available to some of the outstanding 
personalities in art, literature, and musie, there 
still remains the situation that Latin-American 
artists often have no understanding of what is 
being accomplished culturally in other Latin- 
American republies. 

Taken as a whole, the book is well appointed, 
but there are oceasional slips which should be 
For example (p. 


Also (p. 


Romulo 


corrected in a second edition. 
284), Ernesto Galarza is misspelled. 

288), Rémulos Gallegos should read 
The 
throughout the 


Gallegos. frequent use of Argentines 


text is not consistent with 
Argentinians found on page 360. 

These are, after all, minor defects. The au- 
thors are to be congratulated for preparing and 
publishing an admirable text for use by all 
those who realize that it is cultural appreciation 
and understanding that will form the real basis 
for a workable Pan Americanism. 

Epna LuE Furness 
PUEBLO (COLO.) JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Correspondence... 





A COMMENT ON THE N. Y. FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR’S EDUCATION 
REPORT 


THE New York State Federation of Labor has 
just issued a report on education. In it the 
“robot” kind of education wherein the trade or 
vocation of primary emphasis is declared to be 
undemocratic and unAmerican. It wishes to see 
the cultural and intellectual arts revived or re- 
stored in the In fact it 
deplores the notion that there are students who 
may be classed as the manual minded and, there- 
fore, should be given only trade training. It 
wants all the students to be given the liberal 
Any other kind of education is class edu- 


vocational schools. 


arts. 
cation. 

Now, those of us who teach in the secondary 
schools, and particularly in the vocational 
schools, and who have, day in and day out, de- 
cried the narrow vocationalism in the trade 
schools, are most pleased and gratified to find 
that Labor is with us. We welcome this report. 
However, there are several “buts”: 





1. If the authors of the report want a liberal 
edueation for all youth why does it not call for the 
liquidation of the vocational schools? 
that 


vocational schools to grow to such vast proportions? 


2. How is it the authors have allowed the 
Why did they not do something to stop them? 
Why did the report come out just now? 

3. Why does the report still insist on making the 
and the 


’ 


separation between the ‘‘useful arts’ 
‘“intellectual arts’’ as it does in its line of reason- 
ing, when it definitely makes the point that the 
intellectual arts are useful to the making of the 
good citizen? 

4. If the authors wish to have the liberal arts 
given in the vocational schools as major subjects 
and with primary emphasis why do they not call 
for provisions to be made whereby the graduates 
of such schools may carry on in collegiate or uni 
versity life in pursuit of the professions? 

5. Why does the report not point out ways and 
means whereby the vocational mindedness of the 
public, reached and influenced by the vocational- 
school administrators, ean be eradicated and liberal- 


arts mindedness be substituted therefor? 








It i us that the answers 


to the 


felt among some of 


above questions would have made the 


report more meaningful and more persuasive. 


Ilowever, we are happy with the report as it is 


Reborts . .. 
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because it is certainly a step in the right diree- 
tion. 
MartTIN WOLFSON 
3ROOKLYN, N. Y. 





GEORGIA STUDIES ITS PROBLEMS 

(iKORGIA, In Common with other states, is en 
vaged in searching studies of several of its most 
pressing Immediate and postwar problems. In 
contrast to the usual planning program, how- 
ever, that of Georgia provides a means of put- 
ting upproved recommendations into effect. 

The legislature on Mareh 19, 1943, established 
the Agricultural 
Board, the 
formulate plans but also to initiate develop- 


and Industrial Development 


purpose of which is not only to 
mental programs that will affeet the economic, 
the state. The 


importance attached to the action phase of the 


social, and educational life of 


board’s work has been forcefully emphasized 
by Governor Ellis Arnall, who has repeatedly 
stated or implied in his speeches that the board 
will have failed unless its plans are translated 
into action. 

Twenty-one members, chosen primarily on a 
nonpartisan basis, comprise the board, which is 
headed by a chairman and employs a full-time 
The 


panels of 


executive secretary. board is further or- 


vanized into seven three members 


each, as follows; agriculture, industry, business 
and commerce, public works, government, health, 
and education. The activities of each panel are 
conducted through a director and a_ technical 
staff. 
are subject to the approval of the entire board, 


The plans recommended by each panel 


after which appropriate legislative or other ae- 
tion will be taken to gain the plans further con- 
sideration and put them into effect. 

The Edueation Panel, composed of the state 
superintendent of schools, a former member of 
the state board of education, and another promi- 
nent lay member, is working closely with state- 
wide committees of laymen and school officials 
on such problems as the program of the schools, 
administrative organization, finaneing, school 
buildings, transportation, and teacher education. 

During the summer of 1944, workshop groups 
composed of public-school teachers and adminis 
trators studied several of the edueational prob- 


lems of the state. Their preliminary conclu- 
sions were reported to state-wide committees of 
school officials, who in turn adopted certain 
recommendations and referred specific problems 
Co- 
operation with the Georgia Edueation Associa- 


to the Education Panel for intensive study. 


tion, the Parent-Teachers Association, school ad- 
ministrators’ organizations, and the lay public 
has been actively sought. 

Members of the Education Panel and their 
technical staff believe that an improved eduea- 
tional program in Georgia will not be achieved 
if merely a few leaders attempt to provide an- 
swers to the problems encountered, but that it 
will come only as the result of the participation 
ot the people in the undertaking. Accordingly, 
12 counties in the state were chosen on the basis 
of such eriteria as interest in educational prob- 
lems; sympathetic and competent professional 
leadership; representative character of the 
population, industries, and land-use areas; and 
the like. 


are organizing lay and professional groups in 


Field workers of the Education Panel 


each of the 12 counties to study educational 
problems in order to discover what the people 
want their schools to do and to be, and to obtain 
active support in accomplishing the ends the 
people desire to be achieved. <A full year’s 
study of the various problems with the local 
groups is contemplated. 

A “Leaders’ Manual,” developed during the 
summer by the field and technical staff of the 
Education Panel, is intended to serve as an out- 
line of appropriate procedures to use in assist- 
ing groups of lay and professional people to do 
their own planning. Though the manual con- 
tains information considered to be helpful in 
working with planning groups, it pointedly 
avoids presenting a blueprint of an educational 
program for any county or community. 

Although the work is still in its beginning 
stages, field workers and the technical staff re- 
port active interest among the lay and profes- 
sional people of their respective “experimental” 
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counties and a much greater alertness to school 
problems than is sometimes supposed. 
O. C. ADERHOLD 
DIRECTOR, EDUCATIONAL PANEL 
W. A. Stumpr 
SPECIALIST, SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, 
ATHENS, GA. 


THE SERVICEMEN’S INSTITUTE AT 
THE MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
THE Servicemen’s Institute is an administra- 
tive unit at Michigan State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science, responsible for the 
program of edueation for all servicemen who 


enroll in the institution. The program of educa- 


tion is concerned with counseling regarding 
rights of the veteran under the “G.I. Bill,” 
problems of admission, objective testing, oceu- 


pational and educational objectives, course selec- 
tions, class scheduling, health, housing, and em- 
ployment. 

At present we have veterans enrolled who 
classify under one of three major categories as 
follows: 


(a) Former students who return to resume inter- 
rupted programs of education; 

(b) Servicemen who have not been previously 
enrolled, but who qualify for admission by virtue 
of completion of certain high-school subjects, or 
their equivalent, because of academic training while 
serving with the Armed Forces; 

(ec) Servicemen who have not been previously 
enrolled and who do not qualify for admission 
because of not having completed certain high- 
school subjects. 


Those students under category (a) may re- 


sume their previous programs where _inter- 


rupted if they choose to do so. If such men 
have been out of college many months, they may 
be enrolled for review and refresher courses 
for a quarter. Such a program offers the stu- 
dent an opportunity to reform study techniques, 
regain certain basic skills, readjust to the tempo 
of classroom procedures, and become integrated 
into the social program of the college. Some 
returning students have chosen different educa- 
tional-voeational objectives. The review and 
refresher courses provide time for further study 
and counseling on the new areas of major in- 
terest. 


Under category (b) come many returned ser 
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vice men who have been out of high school for 


varying periods of time. Some of these men 
have very definite educational-vocational objec 
tives. Others are not sure of any major areas 
of interest. For the most part these men will 
need review and refresher courses covering high 
school subjects before they are academically and 
emotionally ready to undertake a program ot 
training in the degree-granting schools of the 
institution. Under normal conditions, it is our 
belief that such men will be prepared to enter 
the degree-granting program after one quarter 
of intensive review and refresher work. 

Those returned servicemen who classify under 
category (c) represent only a small minority. 
For the Servicemen’s Institute, this group pre 
sents a serious problem and a real challenge. 
These men are broadly mature, physically and 
socially, though not necessarily chronologically. 


For high 


school program, at the time of their attendance, 


most ot these men, the traditional 
Was uninteresting to them and hence they took 
opportunity to leave school and go into the 
Armed Forees. All of these men to whom we 
have talked are opposed to returning to the 
high schools for reasons which to most of us 
who have been 


are readily apparent. Some 


making use of off-duty time to study will be 
prepared to pass college-entrance examinations 
All will be given an extensive battery of ob 
jective tests to determine their present educa 
tional level. Those who do not qualify for ad 


mission to college will be enrolled as non 
matriculants and assigned to the Servicemen’s 
Institute. It will be the responsibility of the 
institute to arrange a program at the proper 
educational level for these men so that they may 
qualify for admission to college with the least 
The these 


subeollegiate courses will be done by depart 


possible delay. actual teaching of 


ments in the various subject-matter fields. The 
classes will be small and individual attention, 
somewhat on a tutorial basis, will necessarily be 
The 


ach man may work at his own optimal 


the procedure. 
that 


rate. 


program is planned so 


halls for b 
other groups. It is necessary to house all men 


The residence men are in use by 
students in private homes and rooming houses 
for the school year, 1944-45. The Servicemen’s 
Institute will give special attention to helping 








PAUL KLAPPER, President, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y 
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the returned serviceman to find a suitable home 


in which to room. We make an effort to locate 


these men so that they are in homes in whicl 
other students live. We strongly discourage 
former servicemen living in segregated groups. 


Any returned servicemen who seek part-time 
employment are referred to the Michigan State 
College Placement Service. This agency assists 
in finding employment consistent with physical 


condition, with 


with 
special skills and abilities which the veteran 
The aids all 


finding summer employment 


free time available, and 


may possess. service interested 


tudents in and 


quite naturally former servicemen and women 


would be ineluded. 


The service vives special 
attention to placement problems for all students 
who are being graduated. 

In dealing with returned servicemen, we have 
that 


what 


men do not want to be 
the “run- 


around”; that they want one person to whom 


observed these 


riven they term traditional 


they may go with any and all problems; that 
they want some one to whom they may go who 


” 


can answer questions on a “yes” or “no” basis 
and give the answer now! 

We have found all these returned servicemen 
serious about their education and very anxious 
to progress as rapidly as sound educational 
practice makes possible. They are appreciative 
of the educational opportunities which are theirs 
and are determined to make the most of these 
opportunities. 

FrepD T. MITCHELL 

DIRECTOR, SERVICEMEN’S INSTITUTE, 

MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, 
EAST LANSING 
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Cultural Education under the Carnegie Grants for 
the Advancement of Art and Music in the Public 


Schools. Pp. iv + 46 Illustrated. Department 
of Edueation, 3 East 25th St., Baltimore, Md. 
1944, 
a 
Mou.LTon, Forest RAY (editor). The World and 
Van As Science Sees Them. Pp. xix + 533. 
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Illustrated. Doubleday, Doran. 


1944, 
Man's eternal questions about the origin, evolution 
and destiny of the universe and himself simply and 


$1.98. 


dramatically answered by 13 well-known scientists 


s 
NEUSCHUTZ, LOUISE. Jobs for the Physically 
Handicap pe d. Pp. 240. Bernard Ackerman, 


Ine. 1944. $3.00. 

This is a valuable book with a double purpose: it 
designed to present opportunities available to civi 
ians with a physical handicap and to offer to the 
wounded veterans of the war the hope and means 
of rehabilitation for a useful life. An exhaustive 
list of detailed information on training, related read 
ing, and the methods of starting and working in the 
various tields are included. 


is 


Pre-Service Education of Elementary Teachers. 
Report of the Teacher-Education Workshop. Pp. 
109. Division of Surveys and Field Studies, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 1944. 75¢. 

* 


SNAVELY, Guy E. (editor). Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges Bulletin, Vol. XXX, No. 4. Pp. 
484-606. Published by the association, 19 West 
44th St., New York 18. 1944. 

A series of reports including “Education, Army 
Style,” William W. Hall, Jr.; “Creative Arts and 
Higher Education,’ Helen Peavy Washburn; “Com- 
pulsory Peacetime Military Training?’ The Rev- 
erend Allan P. Farrell, S. J 











A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 

surance company, created to fund 

college plans for retirement income 
offers : 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 
and 


disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 


to 
Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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